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A ‘“*LEND-A-HAND” CLUB OF ONE. 


BY BRADLEY GILMAN. 


a/T’ was the dinner hour of a very 
hot day in July, and Margaret 
Callahan stood at the door of 
her tumble-down house, calling 
“ Mamie, Mamie! where are 
it i] you ?” 

What with waiting the dinner, and with anxi- 
ety at her child’s long absence, there was a vein 
of vexation in the tired mother’s voice; and Mr. 
Lemuel Lawrence, as he walked leisurely by, felt 
that his nerves were being assailed in a most un- 
warranted way. 

‘‘ Where can that child be? ’’ muttered the hot 
and weary woman; ‘‘ Ill wait just five minutes 
longer,’’ and she turned back into the kitchen. 

“ What a fuss a woman will make,’’ remarked 
Mr. Lemuel Lawrence, petulantly, ‘‘ when she 
gets on the hnnt after one of her brats!” 

As he was a bachelor, we pardon him, reader, 
for this rude speech; we could not expect him to 
understand a parent’s heart; and we follow him 
as he proceeds to the foot of the street, where a 
disused mine opens into the side of the hill. He 
had given orders, a week before, to have the sup- 
ports in the tunnel so arranged that they could be 
pulled out by a rope; and on this very morning 
he had directed his foreman to pull them out and 
let the top and sides of the tunnel fall in and fill 
up the place. 

This work seemed to have been somewhat im- 
perfectly done. As the wealthy proprietor came 
nearer, he saw that the opening was not entirely 
closed ; a small aperture still showed itself through 
the mass of rubbish at the mouth. ‘‘ Humph!” 
said Mr. Lemuel Lawrence, frowning, ‘‘ 1 must 
tell that stupid Thompson to clear this stuff away 
and use the spade a little. What a miserable, 
lazy —’? 

How he intended to finish the sentence, no one 
can tell; for just then a little, faint, flickering 
cry, as of a child in distress, came to his ear. 
So faint, so feeble it was that he could not at 
first make out its direction. Then, as it came 
again, he turned with a start toward the small 
opening in the side of the hill. 

‘‘Mammy — water, water! ’’ called the voice, 
and Mr. Lawrence clutched his gold-headed cane 
as if it were a venomous snake. For one moment, 
and one only, he stood in an attitude of horror 
and indecision ; then, turning, the wealthy mine- 
owner ran back up the street, shouting like a 
crazy man, ‘‘ Help! help! Say now, come along! 
help! Come everybody, every man/ bring a 
rope! a ladder! bring something! ”’ 

Then Mr. Lawrence suddenly remembered who 
he was, and what a strange figure he was cutting, 
and he stopped short ; he stopped short just in 
front of Margaret Callahan’s poor home, — just 
where he had reflected a few minutes before upon 
the noise and confusion that could be aroused 
by a woman when concerned about her child. 
As he thus remembered his thought the red in 
his cheek deepened, and a great pity came to him 
and a fear laid hold of him. He turned about, 
leading the gathering crowd, and quickly they 

-made their way to the deserted mine. ‘There 
they paused, keeping several feet from the open- 
ing; and the more experienced men cautioned 
the others to step lightly lest they should jar the 
sandy soil and cause it to fall in and fill up the 
opening. 

Everybody now could hear the faint little voice 
from within still calling at intervals; men talked 
in brief, hoarse sentences, women clutched their 


aprons in dread. Whose child was it? And at 
the thought mothers and fathers standing there 
murmured and moaned. 

One man now stepped cautiously forward and 
stooping down called, “ Who is it in there? 
What ’s your name little ’un?’’ Then he turned 
his head the better to hear; but the answer came 
a little louder, with piteous pleading, ‘‘ Mammy, 
give Mamie water — water! ”’ 

‘Hold Margaret Callahan there,’ he cried, 
stepping softly back. ‘‘ Quick, hold her! Don’t 
let her come near the hole! ”’ 

“T will, I will!” cried the woman; “oh, I 
must! God pity, pity! let me go!” 

Then two strong men bore her back struggling 
desperately, and the company of helpless men 
and women turned in their helplessness to Mr. 
Lemuel Lawrence. He stood to many of them 
as the symbol of all power; he was the mightiest 
being they had ever seen; God was so far away, 
and this being stood, in the eyes of many, in the 
place of Deity itself. Surely he would be able to 
bring them out of the anguish of the moment! 

The great man was not hard-hearted, be it said 
for him and for others like him; he was only zg- 
norant, and be that said to the discredit of all 
who might learn and do not; he was ignorant of 
the inner life of these work-people, ignorant 
of the fact that within their hearts they were 
wonderfully like himself. Naturally enough he 
bethought him, in this trying moment, of his 
money. ‘Ill give—TI’ll give fifty dollars to 
the man who will creep in there and bring out 
the child!” 

Surely there would be a score of volunteers for 
that sum! it was more than a fortnight’s wages; 
the employer need only look closely to see what 
man would volunteer first; he would be impartial, 
and the first man, young or old, should have it. 
He looked about over the silent company, at 
first carefully, then nervously, then anxiously. 
Not a hand was raised, not a man offered himself. 
Mr. Lawrence frowned ; the pity died out of his 
heart as anger came in, —anger at finding him- 
self thwarted. There they stood for a full min- 


ute, — employer and employed; or, as he and. 
poy: ploy 


men like him would have put it, “upper class 
and dower class.” He looked with lowering 
glances over the crowd, and the crowd shrank 
into itself; and out of the dark opening in the 
hillside came the dismal cry of the child, still 
living, still suffering. 

Now there was a slight stir perceptible at the 
edge of the crowd, and some person seemed 
threading his way through, toward the spot near- 
est the mine. Mr. Lawrence could not at first 


make out who it was; but in a moment the crip-, 


pled form of the boy Patsy Cronin dragged itself 


- with its one crutch to the side of the great mine- 


_~ out of the mouth of the mine. 


owner. In one hand he carried a can; and with 
great rapidity he threw his ragged hat and crutch 
at Lemuel Lawrence’s feet, dropped upon his 
hands and knees, and began wriggling very care- 
fully toward the opening. 

It was all done so quickly that nobody inter- 
fered; indeed nobody would have interfered if he 
had thought to; it was the only chance there 
was, and doubtful at that. 

Patsy crept in out of sight ; every person present 
knew exactly wherein the danger lay, and as the 
crippled boy’s heel dislodged one or two lumps 
of moist sand, all held their breath in anxiety. 
There they waited— it seemed hours,—and Mr. 


Lemuel Lawrence stood like a soldier keeping - 


guard over the little crutch and ragged hat. 
Now there comes a voice — the voice of Patsy 
‘¢ Creep out, 


Mamie darlint, creep out; I’m after yez! I’m 
the bear after yez! Shlow now, shlow now!” 
Hope began to light up the faces in the com- 
pany. Mr. Lawrence drew in a great breath 
and took a fresh grasp of his cane. ‘ Howly 
Virgin, permit it!” exclaimed one devout soul, 
under her breath; and she needed not to specify 


-more particularly, for every one knew, and even 


the wind seemed to pause and the birds to bush 
themselves on that summer day in sympathy with 
the brave attempt and the growing hope. 

Now there came a head at the opening; all 
knew it in an instant, — it was the little red curly 
head of Mamie Callahan. ‘‘ Heaven be praised!” 
called a voice in the spirit of Mary, sister of Laz- 
arus: ‘ Run and tell her mother!’’ called an- 
other, Martha-like and thoughtful of the fainting 
mother. 

Out crept the child; and as she crept out, close 
after her came Patsy, — and a great cry went up 
from the overstrained people. Men hurrahed, 
and women wept in woman-fashion in oot 
other’s arms. The rich Mr. Lawrence was quite 
forgotten, and finding himself unnoticed he cleared 
his throat and used a delicate handkerchief upon 
his eyes. 

_ Away went the crowd, singing and shouting in 


a frenzy of joy, Mamie and Patsy being borne in 


the arms of two men. Mamie had been painfully 
though not seriously hurt by the pressure of a 
beam upon her ankle, but Patsy had scooped out 
the sand below, and with a good draught of water 
from the can her strength and courage had re- 
vived. As for Patsy himself, never strong, the 
excitement had made him faint away now that 
the crisis was over, and he was borne into Mrs, 
Callahan’s house in limp helplessness. 

Mrs. Callahan had no fatted calf to kill, nor 
had she the money to buy one ; but she called 
upon her friends and neighbors to rejoice with 
her, and rejoice they all did. Patsy likewise 
seemed very happy, though weak ; but his happi- 
ness was deeper than any one at first suspected. 
When at last the room was empty again, and ~ 
the grateful mother sat dowh near him to thank 
him, for the hundredth time, he surprised her by 
looking up into her face and saying, “1 didn’t do 
it for you, if you ’ll forgive me for saying it, — not — 
exactly; nor for Mamie, either, — not exactly.” 
Then he paused a moment as if deliberating. “I 
did it for Him, — Him, you know, as died for us, 
way back there. He said that about giving a 
cup of cold water to a little one, you ems 
did n’t he?” 

‘‘ Faith an he did,” answered the pious woman, 
crossing: herself. 

Then a pause, and the voice of Patsy was 
tremulous: “Mine wasn’t a cup, you know, it 
was only a can;. do you ePRere that makes 
any difference ? ” 

What do. you think, reader? 

Thus the story ends; at least the part of it that 
is to be told here. Mr. Lemuel Lawrence never 
forgot the day, nor did he forget little Patsy ; but 
in after years, many fortunate circumstances that 
came into the life of the poor crippled fellow, if 
traced to their source, might have been found to 
have had their origin with him. 


ONE RAINY AFTERNOON. 
BY ELIZABETH ABBOTT RAND. 


PatTeRr! patter! patter ! rattled the noisy rain- 
drops against the window-pane. Dora looked _ 
gloomily out upon the apple-trees in the or- 
chard, their twisted branches seeming still more — 
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knotted as she gazed at them through the little 
rills of water chasing one another down the 
glass. 

\ “Oh, hum, Mamma,’’ she sighed, “I’m awful 

\ lonesome! Dotty ’s making her will, and there ’s 

nobody to play with me.” 

Mamma glanced up from the hat she was trim- 
ming for some child in Dixie-land. “Would you 
_ like to have a game of ‘ Fish-Pond’?”’ 

j ‘It isn’t very much fun, ’thout some one to 

| play with,” pouted Dora, making her little pug 

nose still puggier as she flattened it against the 
window, trying to peer through the dense veil of 
rain to discover whether the new neighbor’s dog 

__—-was eating up her little kitten. 

‘Well, then,’’ suggested her mother, ‘‘ would 

___ it amuse you to select some of the playthings you 

don’t care about any more, to send to the poor 

children down South.’’ 

“‘Dear me, that’s stupid! ’ Sides I did that 
very same thing last year, Mamma.”’ 

Mamma smiled queerly as she gave a little 

poke to the feather in the hat she was fixing, and 

then said patiently, “ Did you ever play ‘ Dollie’s 

School of all Sorts of Persons’? ”’. 

“ No, no! what is it?’’ cried Dora, hopping 
about on one small foot, and overturning her 
mother’s work-basket, with its spools of many 
' colored silks ; ‘‘it sounds real exciting.” 

“‘ You can have the stairs for your school- 
room, and all your dolls can be your scholars; 
to each of them you can give the name of a per- 
son you have known or read about: one dolly 
can be funny black ‘Topsy,’ and another brave 
‘ Kditha,’ and still another ‘ Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy.’ On the lowest step you can place your 
worst scholar, and on the highest your very best 
one, if you like.’’ 

“ Thank you, thank you, Mamma. It will be 
fine;’’ and Dora rushed at her mother with such 
a hug, it nearly crushed the hat with its bright 
red feather. After a scampering up and down 

_ the stairs, Dora’s voice was heard addressing her 

' dolls in very gruff tones, just as her own teacher 
was accustomed to speak. 

‘¢ What ’s your name? ”’ ; 

‘« Topsy,’’ squeaked a tiny voice supposed to 
proceed from a colored doll, with a broken face 
and torn wig, that lay disconsolately on the low- 
est stair, and gazed mournfully at the ceiling 
out of the empty hollows where the eyes should 
have been. 

y, ‘“What’s your other name?” growled the 

make-believe teacher again. 

* Aint got no other name,” squeaked Topsy. 

‘¢ What’s your father’s and mother’s name ?’’ 
roared the little teacher, as if in anger. 

‘¢ Aint got none, —I growed,” shrilly called 
Topsy again. 

‘* You’re a very naughty girl, and I’ll give 
you five big whippings after school! ’’ exclaimed 
Miss Dora as she trotted up the stairs and paused 
before a very smiling doll, with a blue Tam-o’- 
Shanter perched on its flaxen curls. 

*« Ah, my little man!” called the little school- 
marm’s hoarse voice, in rather a pleasanter tone, 
“who are you? ”’ 

“T’m Little Lord Fauntleroy, and I’m very 
pleased to know you,’’ cried a sweet voice that 
made one think of liquid honey and whipped 
cream; ‘‘and this is my friend Mr. Hobbs, and 
he’s very pleased to know you too.’? 

After this conversation there was silence. In 
a few minutes Dora walked slowly into her 
mother’s room, the turned-down corners of her 
little mouth forming a curve, like the arch of 
Aunt Lilly’s new gold-handled umbrella. 


‘“‘P’r’aps it might be more fun, Mamma, if 
I had some girl to play it with me; it’s hard to 
do ali the thinking. Don’t you know of something 
else I could do?” 

Her mother took from a high closet shelf a 
large box and laid it on the table. By standing 
on tiptoe, Dora could see it was filled with all 
kinds of pictures, cut from magazines and news- 
papers, odd ones, dainty ones, funny ones. 

‘© Now, my daughter, I want you to help me 
make a scrap-book for some poor child who has n’t 
any pretty playthings to amuse herself with, as 
you have.” 

Dora pouted a wee bit, but finally climbed into 
the chair by the table, and began looking at the 
gayly-covered scrap-book. 

“ You can arrange the pictures to please your- 
self, Dora, and then neatly paste them down with 
this mucilage.”’ 

The work soon interested her. ‘‘ How do you 
think ’t would do, Mamma, to have on one page 
pictures about winter time, and on another all 
the pretty summer scenes; and oh, see! don’t you 
think ’t would look nice to have all these funny 
advertisements about soap pasted by themselves, 
the Indian looking into the brook and trying to 
shave, and the servant rubbing her pans; and then 
we can have too a page of bright, bright pictures 
for the poor child’s little baby brother.’’ 

So busy was Dora that she hardly spoke for an 
hour, when she was aroused by the click of a 
latch-key in the front door and the sound of a 
well-known foot-step on the stairs. “Oh, Papa!” 
she cried, running to meet him, ‘‘1’m having an 
elegant time. I’ve found out that the best way 
to cheer you up when you’re lonesome, and 
Dotty can’t play ’cause she’s making a will, is 
to make scrap-books for poor children.” 

Papa smiled, for Dora had learned the secret 
of life’s happiness. 


History and Biography. 


SAINT ELIZABETH. 
BY MRS. LUTHER KEENE. 


Tuis beautiful and gifted woman was born in 
Hungary.more than six hundred years ago. She 
was the daughter of a king, and her life of self- 
denial and love for others, high and low, proved 
her to be a genuine ‘‘ King’s daughter,” although 
I suppose there was then no society of that name, 
with its lovely motto and solemn badge. 

Queen Gertrude, the noble mother of Elizabeth 


became the child’s teacher, and instructed her | 


baby lips, so soon as they could utter a word, to 
speak the name of Christ; and the little creature 
loved the story of his life more than the wonderful 
fairy-tales told by her nurse. 

When borne in her beautiful carriage through 
the streets, her eyes would fill with tears, and 
her tiny hand reach out pitifully towards the 
poor or deformed children, and she could not be 
happy until she was allowed to give them the 
bit of money from her own purse. ‘‘ Her first 
word was a prayer, her first deed an alms.’’ An 
old astrologer had foretold her birth and her 
marriage to a great prince; so when a German 
duke asked her for ‘his son’s wife, although the 
father’s heart sank, he dared not refuse. Clad 
in a rich robe of silk, and lying in a silver cradle, 
attended by her thirteen young Hungarian girls, 
this baby bride was borne away to the famous 
Margburg Castle, to be educated for the Prince, 


—= 


‘*T entrust my greatest earthly blessing to your 
honor,” said the weeping father to the nobleman 
who carried her to the Duke’s palace. The day 
after their arrival, this little child of four years 
was solemnly betrothed to Prince Louis of eleven ; 
they called each other brother and sister, until 
old enough to marry, as was the custom in those 
times. 

In her new home she was the same dutiful 
child as in her own; but I think the little heart 
must often have ached for the dear mother far 
away. She was a lively playmate among her 
maidens, but often, when all were intent upon 
their games, she would steal away to the chapel, 
open the big Psalter, fold her tiny hands upon it, 
and lift up her eyes as if in prayer, although she 
could not read a word. And in her plays, or the 
dance with her mates, if she became greatly ex- 
cited, she would stop instantly, thinking that to 
forego the pleasure was something given up for 
her Master. Yet she was a joyous creature, the 
very sunshine of the palace. 

When Louis was twenty-one and Elizabeth 
thirteen years old, they were married. Louis 
was said to be handsome, good, and true, above 
all princes. His wife entered heartily into the 
gayeties befitting her position, but always dressed 
as simply as possible. She still visited her poor 
and ministered to the sick. Mothers loved to lay 
their babes in her arms at baptism, and some- 
times, with her own hands, she dressed them for 
burial. She often carried dainties from her own 
luxurious table to these suffering ones. 

One time, on returning from the hunt, her 
husband met her carrying bread to her poor. 
Noticing her burden, he said, almost sternly, 
‘¢ What have you there ?’’ He laid his hand 
upon her arm, bu: when her mantle parted, he 
saw only a mass of roses. Over her head he 
also saw a bright light, in shape like a cross; 
this he knew to be the sign of God’s love 
for her. 

When Elizabeth was less than twenty years 
old, Louis was called to go to the Crusades. 
She and her little children went part of the 
way with him; though her heart quailed at the 
thought of the separation, she said bravely, ‘* If 
God has called, I cannot keep you back!’’ The 
little ones, seeing the tears which they could not 
understand, cried with wondering faces, ‘‘ Good 
night, a thousand times good night, dear father 
of the golden heart!” 

The young wife carried them back to her home 
on the “top of the hill;’’ and in token of her 
husband’s absence, put on her widow’s dress, 
which she ever after wore. For, before the fight 
began, her young soldier died of fever, and went 
to his King in the New Jerusalem, 

His wife was turned out of her beautiful home 
by unkind relatives, and after many struggles to 
support her children, she felt herself called to 
part with even these precious ones; but she made 
this sacrifice fancying it to be her Lord’s will. 

After a few years more of service she fell ill of 
a fever, and one dark, wintry night she went away 
to heaven. As she went, the poor little room was 
filled with a sweet odor, and those beside her 
heard the most melodious singing that ever fell 
on mortal ear. ’ 

She is still honored as a saint in Margburg, 
where there is a church dedicated to her. It 
stands in a garden of roses, and among the bas- 
reliefs is the scene where the loaves in her mantle 
were changed to roses. 

Much of this story is fancy ; but may we not 
draw from it a sweet lesson of love and self- 
denial ? 
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Our Letter-Boxr. 


Derr River, Conn. 

DEAR Epiror, — As I never have seen a letter from 
Deep River, I will write one. You asked us to tell about 
our vacation. Mine was spent at home. However, I 
went to Mystic Island near New London, with a Sunday- 
school excursion. We went on a barge. Started at 
nine o’clock in the morning, and got home at nine in the 
evening. We had a very nice time. We had a pet 
sparrow last summer. We called her Chippie. She 
had three little babies, and it was comical to see her feed- 
ing them when they were all bigger than herself. We 
gave them crumbs. Their nest was in a grape arbor over 
the door. 

We have a kitten now for a pet ; her name is Lena. 
She came to us last August, and she was the leanest 
specimen I ever saw. Now she is fat and sleek. She is 
very playful and cunning. There is a grapevine growing 
up the side of the house, and she climbs on that and rattles 
it when she wants to come in. Mamma was teaching 
Kliza ‘Child's Evening Hymn” in the ‘‘Sunny Side,” 
when Lena would jump from one to the other trying to 
catch the sound as it came from their mouths. It was 
too much for their gravity, and the song ended with a 
general laugh. I am in the second year in the High 
School. I take algebra, physics, physical geography, 
reading, spelling, and Latin. I like algebra the best of 
all, and Latin the least. We have a very fine teacher. 

My letter is getting quite long, so I will close. 

Yours respectfully, 
Harrie P. K. 


SHERIDAN, MonTAna, Jan. 6, 1889. 
DEAR MR. Epiror, —I am a little boy seven years 
old last November, and go to school now, and have got 
so I can read the stories in the EyERY OTHER SUNDAY 
Paper. I lend them to the other boys after I read them. 
I have a pony named Johnnie, and I can put on the bridle 
and saddle alone. I rode him to the geysers last summer, 
and Nettie rode Nig, Mamma’s black horse, some of the 
way. The big folks rode in the wagon, except Papa. 
My teacher used to go to the Latin School in Boston. 
Nettie is in Medfield now, and I wish she’d come back. 
Johnnie wants to see her too, and so does her big cat, for 
he winks when I ask him. I got lots of Christmas pre- 
sents. Some little boys at school said they never had 
any presents, but I guess they got some this year. My 
hand is tired, so good-by. 
RAyMonD W. RossiTEr. 


ACROSTIC III. 


My jirst was the name of one of the greatest of 
the apostles before his conversion. 

My second was that apostle’s birthplace. 

My third is the city in which was the great temple 
to Diana, which was one of the seven wonders of 
the world. 

My fourth is the name of a great apostle who 
preached in that city for two years, converting 
many to Christianity. 

My jifth was that wicked ruler who caused the 
slaughter of the infants at Bethlehem. 

My sixth is the name of the village to which the 
two disciples were going when Jesus appeared to 
them on the way, on the day of his resurrection. 

My seventh is the name of a village in Galilee 
made famous by the raising of one from the dead. 

My whole was the first Christian martyr. 


ENIGMA XXXI. 


I am composed of nine letters. 

My 3, 2, 6, 8, 4, are very important tools at 
dinner-time. 
_ My 1, 6, 8, is a busy insect. 

My 1, 8, 5, 5, summons to school. 

My 7, 2, 9, is a stitch in sewing often given little 
girls to learn. 

My whole is a little village in Judea, loved by all 
Christians. 


‘he’s a magician I read about. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN NO. 10. 


XXVIII. General Benjamin Harrison. 
XXIX. Rembrandt. 


“A QUESTION” ANSWERED. 


The eye of deceit 

Can best counterfeit (count her feet), 
And so I suppose 

Can best count her toes. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


20. What does apostle mean? 

21. Who were the apostles 4 

22. Who was chosen to take the place of Judas 
after his betrayal of Jesus ? 

23. What were these apostles to do in the world ? 

24, What was the first effect of the crucifixion of 
Jesus upon these apostles ? 

25. After what wonderful event were these men 
transformed into true apostles ? 

26. Upon what day did this event take place ? 


For Woungest Weavers, 


THE SILVER LADDER. 
BY MRS. A. M. GANNETT. 


HIRLEY received his 
mother’s good-night 
kiss, and listened until 
he could not hear the 
rustle of her dress on 
the stairs. ‘*I wish 
little boys didn’t have 
to go to bed so soon,” 

He began to count the roses in 

the bowl near him. ‘‘ Nine,” said he; ‘*I 

wonder why my roses look almost white 
now.” 

Shirley’s window-blind was partly open, 
and the moonlight made a silver ladder 
across his bed. ‘‘If I could only climb 
up to the moon!” said Shirley. “How 
many steps can there be? There are more 
than a hundred to the top of Bunker Hill 
Monument; I think there must be a thou- 
sand to the moon. -I wonder if I could 
climb them. They are near together,” he 
said sleepily, ‘‘I believe I’ll try.” It 
seemed to him that he began to mount the 
silver ladder. “ People will think my night- 
gown just a little cloud; I’ll soon be out of 
sight.” Up, up! How far off the earth 
looked, — like the toy village he played with. 
Up! nothing could now be seen but the 
twinkling lights that seemed like stars. 
‘It’s longer than I thought,” said Shirley. 
** Hope I’ll get back before Momsie calls 
for breakfast, or she’ll be scared.” The 
moon began to seem nearer. Shirley was 
surprised to see that the face of the man-in- 
the-moon was changed. “ He’s fading out. 
I wonder why. Ah, guess I know. Maybe 
Perhaps he 
thinks I’d be afraid to see him so big. 


said he. 


Mr. Man-in-the-moon!” he called, ‘‘ Don’t 
change! I like giants.” But Mr. Man-in- 
the-moon paid no heed; he grew fainter 
until lost to sight. ‘* Never mind, I may 
see him on the other side,” said Shirley. 

At the top Shirley turned to look back. 
What do you think he saw? Just nothing; 
not even the ladder on which he had come. 
This made him feel queer. Then he thought, 
‘* When I’m ready to go, probably it will be 
back.” The moon looked like a globe of 
white chalk. ‘‘ All alone,” said Shirley ; 
‘and what if the ladder should n’t come?” 
At such a thought he could not help erying 
just a little. “ How funny!” said he, look- 
ing where his tears fell. ‘‘ It’s like ice- 
cream; and it feels exactly as if I were 
stepping on cake. If I had my new knife 
I would cut a piece.” He found he could 
break a piece very easily. He smelled it. 
‘¢ How nice!” He tasted it. ‘‘ Moon 
cake!” cried he. He ate it quickly, then 
broke off more. ‘‘ Now I’ll take a walk.” 
Everywhere he went he found nothing but 
moon cake. ‘‘If our cellar were packed 
full, it would be fun; but I don’t think it 
much of a country to travel in.” 

Shirley now wanted to go back down 
the ladder, but it was not yet to be seen; 
nor could he find the man-in-the-moon, 
although sure he had gone to the other side. 
‘¢T won’t cry again,” said Shirley. ‘Td 
better take a nap; maybe the ladder comes 
only at night.” He found the moon most 
comfortable, and, after taking another nib- 
ble at the moon cake, he stretched his arms 
out and fell asleep. 

Shirley awoke, and there was the silver 
ladder! He broke off a large piece of the 
moon cake and hurried down. The distance 
seemed short now. When he reached home, 
what was his surprise to find it still night. 
He put the cake on the table for his mother. 
Hardly had his head touched the pillow 
when he heard her voice. She was coming 
up to bed. 

‘¢ There it is, on the la Shirley called. 

‘¢ What, dear?” 

‘¢ The moon cake.” 

‘“¢ Moon cake!” she said in surprise; 
‘¢ there ’s nothing here but your roses.” 

‘* Oh, where is it? 
very minute.” He sat up, and told the story 
of climbing the silver ladder, adding sor- 
rowfully, ‘‘ You don’t think it was a dream, 
do you, Momsie?” 

‘‘Indeed, my little boy,” laughed she, 
‘¢as you cannot find the moon cake, ’m 
afraid I must believe it a dream.” 


Faruer, we thank thee for the night, 
And for the pleasant morning light ; 
For rest and food and loving care, 
And all that makes the days so fair. 
Help us to do the things we should, 
To be to others kind and good; 

, In all we do, in work or play, 

To love thee better every day. 
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Open Leabes from Nature’s Book. 


THE BIRD OF JUNO. 
BY S. L. CLAYES. 


invrA is the cradle of the peacock. Southern 
Asia and the islands of the great Indian archi- 
pelago have been its home since the time of 
earliest tradition. From thence it was carried 
into Persia and Media, and some very ancient 
writers speak of it as ‘the Median bird,’’ while 
Aristophanes calls it ‘‘ the Persian peacock.”’ 

From Persia it found its: way, at length, 
though Egypt and Greece into Europe. In the 
Bible it is numbered among the choice and costly 
things brought home to Solomon by the ships of 
Tarshish. Mythology gives the peacock as her 
favorite bird to Juno,—the wife of Jove and 
queen of heaven, — whose chariot was supposed 
to be drawn by a pair of these beautiful creatures. 
The old books tell this interesting story of the 
way Juno came to decorate its train with the 
hundred eyes plucked from the head of Argus. 

To, the daughter of the river-god Inachus, being 
so unfortunate as to incur the jealousy of Juno, 
was by Jupiter changed into a heifer, that she 
might thus escape the wrath of the goddess, Juno, 
suspecting the ruse, obtained possession of the 
heifer, which she gave to Argus with instructions 
to watch her most strictly. Now Argus had a 
hundred eyes, of which he never let more than 
two go to sleep at the same time, and he kept 
watch over Io most faithfully. Although in the 
day-time he allowed her to feed upon the sweet 
grass near the river’s brink, at night he tethered 
her with a dirty rope around her neck. Jupiter, 
seeing her sad plight, sent Mercury to her aid, 
directing him to manage in some way to dispose 
of Argus. Mercury, flying to the spot, enter- 
tained Argus by telling him stories and playing 
for him upon the Pandean pipes until he soothed 
into slumber, one after another, all the hundred 
eyes. As the head of Argus fell forward in deep 
sleep, Mercury cut it off with a swift stroke of his 
sword. Juno bewailed the fate of the sleepless 
eyes which had served her so faithfully, and set 
them as ornaments in the train of her peacock, 
where they still remain. 

It would be hard to imagine a more splendid 
bird than a peacock with his train expanded. An 
old writer says of him, ‘‘ His pace is then slow 
and solemn, and he frequently turns deliberately 
and gracefully round, as if to catch the sunbeams 
in every direction and produce new colors of in- 
conceivable richness.” He seems to be fully 
aware of his own brilliant beauty, for which he 
so greedily demands the admiration of all around 
him that his name has long since become a 
synonym for vanity. One can, however, more 
readily forgive a vanity that rests on a basis so 
indisputable. Not only is his plumage of the 
most dazzling splendor, but his form is truly 
elegant and his every movement full of stateliest 
grace. 

The peacock’s head is crowned by a crest or 
aigrette of twenty-four slender feathers, with stiff 
naked shafts and wide tips. They are of a fine 
golden green color, which changes in the shifting 
light to richest blue and deepest black, being 
nearly identical in tint with the plumage of the 
throat, neck, and breast. The back and the wings 
when they are at rest vary from golden green to 
black, while the train— sometimes incorrectly 
called the tail—is of a richness and variety of 
color nearly impossible to describe, each part 
shimmering as it moves with every tint of the 


rainbow, while the jewelled eyes of Argus, with 
which it is thickly studded, must be seen before 
their beauty can be known. Lying beneath the 
train is the true tail, which is little if any larger 
than that of the turkey, composed of eighteen stiff 
feathers of a light ruddy-brown color. It serves 
to support the train when spread. The wings 


‘when expanded show the same color as the tail, 


and are short, — almost too short one would think 
to support the weight of so large a bird in the 
air; and yet the peacock can fly very well, some- 
times for several miles at a stretch. They are 
also fleet runners, and when winged by a shot in 
their flight they often escape by alighting and 
fairly distancing their pursuers on foot. 

The peacock invariably roosts high, even when 
domesticated, selecting for its perch the tops of 
the highest trees. Its size is not far from that of 
the turkey. I find by actual measurement the 
length from tip of bill to end of tail to be four feet 
five inches, the tail being nineteen inches. 

The pea-hen is clad in a robe of sober tint when 
compared with that of her showy mate ; but her 
feathers are flecked with different shades of pretty 
browns mixed with a little dull-green shading up- 
on the neck, and with her graceful shape and 
dainty tread she is very far from being an ugly 
bird. In her native land as well as here she 
raises but one brood of chicks in the year; but 
there her nest is filled with twenty-five or thirty 
egos, while here she seldom manages to lay more 
than from six to nine. In India she lays her 
eggs upon the ground, but takes great care that 
the place she selects shall be well sheltered and 
as secure as she can make it from the attacks of 
tigers, who are fond of eating both peacocks and 
their eggs. The eggs are so nearly like those of 
a turkey in size, color, and markings, that it would 
require the eye of an expert to tell them apart. 
The incubation occupies four weeks and some- 
times a little longer, and the chicks when brought 
forth decked in their modest little toilets of quiet 
browns and grays are very attractive indeed. The 
domesticated ones are shy, half-wild little things, 
graceful, alert, and wonderfully active from the 
moment of leaving the shell, without a trace of 
the fluffy clumsiness of our common chicks. 

The feet of both cock and hen are coarse and 
ungainly in shape, and are covered with ugly cray 
scales, contrasting unpleasantly with the velvet and 
gems of their feathers. Their voice is disagree- 
ably harsh and screeching, being confined to one 
or two rough ear-piercing notes; but the little 
chicks have only the softest of musical murmurs. 
The young birds do not acquire the full plumage 
with crest and train complete until the third year, 
although the males begin to show the aigrette and 
considerable brilliance of color at a much earlier 
day ; nor does the hen begin to lay until that time. 
Sometimes white -peacocks are found, in which 
even the eyes upon the train are only faint 
shadowy spots; but these seem to be only an un- 
natural variation, — the Albinos among peacocks. 

In the days of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
a banquet was not considered complete unless 
this beautiful bird formed one of the pieces de 
resistance, while most extravagant dishes made of 
peacocks’ tongues and brains were also offered to 
the guests. During the Middle Ages too they were 
used at feasts, often clothed again in all the bravery 
of their own bright feathers, which had been care- 
fully removed with the skin, to be replaced as 
naturally as might be after the bird was cooked. 
They are seldom eaten now, though the flesh 
is very good, when young, being hardly distin- 
guishable from that of the turkey, unless it be, 
perhaps, a trifle more dry. 


LETTERS TO THE VIM CLUB. 
No. Il. 


My pear Vims, — I know you will be pleased 
to hear something about our visit to Cologne, 
and also about the famous ‘‘ Bridee of Boats,”’ 
which one of your number asked me to describe. 
It is a very difficult matter to condense the sights 
and scenes of several days into a letter which our 
good Editor limits as to space. 

When we arrived in Cologne it was raining 
hard. We were very tired after our long ride of 
five hours, and my companion, who was not feel- 
ing very well, went at once to bed, while I found 
my way to the office of Cook’s Agency. 

If you want to travel abroad in truly indepen- 
dent fashion, do not buy your tickets from place 
to place, but map out your route and go to Cook’s 
Agency in any of our large cities. Their foreign 
agents are duly notified of your coming, and are 
usually very polite and attentive. 

The agent at Cologne directed me to the bank, 
for no one can travel without money, and cautious — 
travellers figure closely, otherwise they might find 
themselves burdened with a pocketful of Dutch 
money which would be useless in France, or 
French money, which the Austrians or Germans 
would not take. : ; 

Armed with a letter of credit, some of Cook’s 
travelling tickets, and a few of Cook’s hotel 
coupons to be used in an emergency, two ladies 
can travel all over Europe in comfort and safety. 

On my way to the bank, I paused to sketch 
some queer old pumps in the streets. They were 
very tall and made of solid iron, with handles 
twelve feet long. I tried to move one of the 
handles, but could not; and an American gentle- 
man, who came along just then, tried also, and 
succeeded feebly, much to the amusement of one 
of the natives, who sent it flying up and down 
for our benefit. At the bank, I found more 
Americans, and although we were strangers, we 


‘assisted each other in counting our money to see 


if the banker had given us the right number of 
francs. 

The next morning was Sunday, and after I 
had looked for an hour at the Bridge of Boats, 
which was almost under our window, we went 
to the Cathedral. It is so famous that a deserip- 
tion of it is not necessary here. I thought the 
spire especially beautiful, but, on going in, the 
music disappointed me. As we came out, I heard 
my name called, and turned to greet some Ameri- 
can ladies with whom we had passed a pleasant 
day at Abbotsford. We all decided to take a 
walk over the Bridge, and then return for lunch 
in our Hotel. The Bridge was wonderfully in- 
teresting to me. It.is composed of broad boats 


chained together, with a bridge built upon them. 


When a vessel desires to go through up or down 
the river, the bridge opens, a portion of the boats ” 
swing slowly back, and after the passage of the 
vessel the bridge is closed again. It is avery slow 
process, and would soon irritate, Yankee pedes- 
trians who were waiting to crossover. I was in no 
hurry, and rather enjoyed the sluggish movements. 
On one side of the bridge is a large bath house, 
with steps leading down to it. This is also built 
upon boats securely fastened. The windows and 
deck were covered with plants and flowers, making 
a most beautiful floating garden. Near the oppo- 
site side of the river another house floated close 
to the bridge and was connected with it like the 
bath house. This was a photographic establish- 
ment, fitted up with every possible convenience, 
with the usual row of pictures hanging in a frame 
by the door, 


In the morning on my way to the bank, I 
found the streets spread with evergreen, and all 
) the windows dressed with clean white cloths upon 
the sills, pictures of the Madonna, and colored 
candles. A great Catholic procession was to 
take place later in the day and we desired to 
see it. As it was August 1 as well as Sunday, 
I tried to learn the cause of all this display, but 
. no one seemed able to tell me. After lunch, we 
went out to see the show. The narrow streets 
were crowded with people, the stores were all 
open, bands were playing, and flags flying in 
every direction. Presently the procession began 
to move, and we found a very excellent place from 
which to see it. The Archbishop was borne in a 
kind of chair under a canopy, and hundreds of 
men, women, and children followed, either saying 
the creed or singing chants. The procession of 
priests was quite long, and as they passed very 
close to us, I was sorry to see how untidy some 
of them were. As for the children they seemed 
to enjoy the show, and mumbled the creed or 
hymns, while looking about the streets to bow or 
smile at friends. To me it seemed a very strange 
show, with an abundance of paper flowers, cheap 
images, and tawdry decoration. It may have 
_. been a solemn and pleasing display to those en- 
gaged in it, but even some of our devout Catholic 
\ servants were unable to tell me what it was all 
hy} for. 
For the very first time in my life, I entered 
a shop on Sunday and made a purchase, for 
business goes on there all the afternoon, and we 
needed certain articles before leaving the city 
for Bonn. The next morning we went to Bonn, 
and just as we were going on board the steamer 
for our long desired trip on the Rhine, who should 
appear but our good English friends, with the 
ever helpful, kind, and jolly ‘‘ Tom.’’ I insisted 
‘then and there, that he should become an honor- 
ary member of the Vim Club, and when he visits 
America I shall summon every ‘‘ Vim’’ to give 
him a right royal welcome. 
x Part of the time during the day, the sun shone 
' through a fine mist, and again would struggle 
through the clouds, making the castles and vine- 
yards of the Rhine stand out like pictures on a 
screen. We succeeded in making some sketches 
as our steamer moved slowly on, especially of the 
_ Cat” and ‘* Mouse ” castles. 

Ihave not time or space to tell you the story 
here, but you will find it all set down in that 
_ delightful book called ‘* Legends of the Rhine,”’ 
which you can procure in almost any public lib- 
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rary. After you have read it, I will show you 


my own Panorama of the Rhine, with not only 

the castles on each bank, but views of the little 

towns and cities, beginning with the beautiful Dom 

or Cathedral in Cologne, which by the way, is 

there spelled Coin. 

‘ Large numbers of our travelling companions 
left the boat at Bingen, which is familiar to you 


_ and your brothers in college through the song ° 
: We remained - 


‘‘ Fair Bingen on the Rhine.” 
on board until we reached Biebrech where we had 


a long dreary omnibus ride to our hotel in Wies-_ 


_ baden. The rain was pouring in torrents when 
___we alighted, and we were very glad to creep into 
__ our beds, for, thanks to Tom and his father, we 
: had enjoyed a delightful supper on the deck of 
. our little steamer. 

; _ ~ As I sat down with my journal to write up the 
events of the day,I felt very grateful to the Good 


Father who had permitted me to enjoy the beau-| 
tiful Rhine which I had dreamed of ever since’ 
IT owned a geography and sat up Very straight 
__ and stiff on a hard seat, to learn my ‘lessons by’ 


Every Other Sunday. 


heart,” or ‘‘ word for word ”’ as the children say 
now. Even the mist and rain had its pleasant 
side, for when a cloud lifted, some great castle 
was sure to peep out, or a pretty town show itself 
nestling close by the river. 
I must leave you at Wiesbaden until another 
letter. 
Your President and friend now, as ever, 
Kate Tannatr Woops. 


P. S., — You know a woman’s letter is said to 
be lacking without a postscript, and I open this 
to thank the readers of previous letters for their 
pretty notes and kind words. Nothing cheers 
me more than letters from my young friends, and 
as I cannot answer them all individually, I will 
do so collectively. The very busiest day of a 
very busy life is never too crowded that a letter 
from a child is overlooked. The young readers 
of Every OTHER SUNDAY may “ask questions ” 
whenever they please, and they shall be answered 
as speedily as possible. 

Author of Vim Club Letters, 


MY LITTLE HELPERS. 
BY RUTH ARNOLD. 


It was a mission class of ninety children, and 
they sat on the benches regarding me with very 
curious eyes. I was the ‘‘ assistant,” newly- 
arrived, to help their over-worked teacher. Many 
of the faces were not clean, some were mischiev- 
ous, but all seemed interesting to me. 

In the mean time a small creature of three was 
trotting up and down the chapel aisle. Her tiny 
shoes made such a clatter that the attention of the 
other pupils was directed toward the cause of the 
disturbance rather than to the lesson. I walked 
after her and said, ‘Come with me, little dear, 
and sing.”’ Hearing a strange voice, she turned 
and gazed cunningly at me out of the corners of 
her black eyes, one rosy finger in her mouth. 
She was about as large as a good-sized Paris doll, 
and the restless head was one mass of short dark 
curls. ‘‘ Come, dear,” I repeated, “come sit in a 
little chair and sing for Miss Arnold.” She al- 
lowed herself to be led along, looking up slyly at 
me with her mischievous eyes. I found a chair for 
her and placed her in it. She sat very still, fold- 
ing her mites of hands as she saw the other chil- 
dren do. But when the school sang, her voice 
rose like a lark’s above the others, and she in- 
sisted on singing through the piano interlude also. 

Such was my first introduction to Lena, and it 
was not long before we became the best of friends. 
Every Sunday the baby was in her place, quiet, 
happy, and as sweet as a little rose. The chapel 
was her favorite playground. Every morning the 
missionary found her awaiting him on the steps, 
and she trotted after him all day, dividing her in- 
terests between his occupations and a forlorn old 
dolly that was her constant companion. When 
I told a story or gave a blackboard lesson, the 
little black eyes watched my every movement, 
and I often had to pat and praise the good little 
hands that kept so well out of mischief. 

During the fall, my baby came to Sunday- 
school with no covering on her silky dark curls. 
One cold day, however, as I looked about I said 
to myself, ‘‘ Where ’s my own little girl to-day?” 
But just then I caught the dark eyes smiling at 
me from a pretty red hood. My baby had be- 
come a robin-red breast. Lena began to play “ Bo- 
peep”? with me, but her anxious brother Marx 
straightened her out, saying ‘‘ Sit up like a lady, 
Lena, so the teacher will like you.” And up my 
little lady sat with hands demurely folded. 
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Side by side with Lena sits Nathalie, my sweet 
little French girl, just about as old. Nathalie is 
pale and sober-faced, with earnest blue eyes and 
locks of chestnut hair. I had noticed her many 
Sundays, but had never succeeded in bringing a 
smile to her grave face. 

One day the ninety children were unusually 
good. ‘The bright eyes watched, the little hands 
were ready, the answers came from all sides. It 
made us very happy, and I said to the children: 
“T have had such a pleasant time to-day. You 
have been good children, and I like to teach you. 
Lena and Nathalie have been my little helpers; 
I shall remember them all the week.” Lena 
smiled her cunning baby smile, but Nathalie 
looked up at me and said very earnestly, — 

‘* Me loves you.”’ 

“T am very glad, for I love you too,” I replied, 
patting her little face. 

‘*Me loves you,” again repeated the baby; 
‘me loves you dust like sugar.”’ 

The children laughed a merry amused laugh, 
but the teacher’s heart was glad. She liked to be 
loved “ dust like sugar ’’ by the dear child. 

Sweet little Lena and Nathalie! They are 
only babies now, pure, innocent, and so loving. 
The narrow, noisy streets of the unlovely neigh- 
borhood are brighter and more homelike to the 
teacher because of these little white souls, Will 
they always be sweet, white souls, loving and 
gentle as now? In the darkness and sin of our 
North Ends, our Five Points, are many such as 
these, ‘‘ whose angels do always behold the face 
of the Father.’’ Shall they not be saved from 
the danger that lies around them? 


CGeachers’ Department. 


THE GRADED SYSTEM DISCUSSED BY 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


Aw unusually large number of members and their 
guests assembled at the Second Church on the 
evening of January 21, attracted by the announce- 
ment of a paper on “ The True Order of Studies in 
the Sunday-School,” by Rey. E. A. Horton. 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Horton said that in 
spite of all the difficulties in the way of doing good 
work in the Sunday-school, he was a thorough 
believer in the institution itself: first, because there 
is nothing else to take its place; secondly, because 
experience is showing that it can be improved, and 
made to conform more nearly to the ideal; and, 
thirdly, because so far as concerns our Unitarian 
Sunday-schools, were we to discontinue them, our 
children would resort to Trinitarian schools for 
religious nurture and instruction. He also held 
that history makes it perfectly clear that the church 
is most vigorous when it does most for the religious 
education of the young. 

In behalf of a graded system of instruction, Mr. 
Horton urged that it has power to renovate the 
Sunday-school by awakening parental interest, and 
by giving parents confidence in the work of the 
school; by imparting confidence to the teachers 
themselves ; and by giving coherency to the Sunday- 
school as a teaching institution. He did not under- 
value the other side of Sunday-school activities. 
We need the climate, so to speak, — the atmosphere 
of worship; but we must have in religion ideas as 
well as emotions, and to-day it is the educational 
department of the church which demands special 
attention. 

In answer to the question, What is the true order 
of studies for the Sunday-school? Mr, Horton said: 
It is that order which presents an arrangement of 
topics naturally fitted to the ages and capacities 
of the pupils, and adapted to the gradual unfolding 
of the child’s faculties. Such an order aims at 
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educating the pupil, —at planting ideas and princi- 
ples in the soil of childhood. It has a starting-point 
and a goal. While it makes the moral and religious 
training of the child its end, it uses for its chief 
instrument the Bible as the repository from which 
principles and teachings are to be derived. Finally, 
it is an order which systematizes all the instruction 
given, and economizes the forces and the time at 
command.t 

Mr. Horton’s plan, which has been in successful 
operation for two years in the Sunday-school of the 
Second Church, Boston, aims at a oneness of topic 
in each grade, with wide range of text-books for the 
individual teacher to select from. It provides for 
each child spiritual food which is “convenient,” that 
is, naturally fitted for its developing consciousness, — 
the early period in childhood, when memory is most 
active; the next stage, when simple questions on 
duty arise; the succeeding period, when the imagi- 
nation comes into play; the later stage, in which 
reasoning processes dominate; and the final stage 
of transition to maturity, when the mind institutes 
comparisons and makes searching analysis. For 
each and every one of these advancing steps of 
mind and soul development appropriate subjects of 
study are assigned, 

Continuing, Mr. Horton considered some of the 
objections to this scheme. 

1. “Tt is difficult and formidable in its details.” 
Not so. It only creates order out of confusion; and 
orderly methods are always easiest. 

2. “It leaves no place for teachers’ meetings.” 
On the contrary, it requires them, only their char- 
acter is changed. Their aim under this system will 
be to awaken enthusiasm and aid in the general 
training of the teacher. 

3. ‘It demands too much preparation on the part 
of children.” But underany system children should 
be required to do more study than they are now 
doing. We must insist that religion is supreme, not 
subordinate to intellectual culture and the acquiring 
of “accomplishments.” Time can be found forall 
the study which a good Sunday-school should 
demand; and parents must be made to see that it 
is their duty to have their children learn their 
Sunday-school lessons. 

4. “This graded scheme is too intellectual.” 
Nothing is too intellectual that tries to conform to 
natural method. A soundly philosophical system 
of study will quicken teachers to do their best 
work, and thereby become gainers themselves even 
while they are giving to others, 

5. ‘ The teacher cannot use all the books referred 
to under the different sections.” He is not required 
to doso. Let him select such as he likes best. 

6. “Our pupils do not stay with us long enough 
for this system to benefit them.” The majority do 
stay. We have them, in almost all our schools, 
from the age of five to seventeen, and we ought to 
send them forth “rooted and grounded ” in ethics 
and religion, fully equipped for the duties of church 
membership, of citizenship, of society. 

Finally, How to do it ? 

1. Strive to realize the idea. Keep the aim in 
view. Electricity as a motoris not yet fully adapted 
to its appliances; but the experiments and the 
activities go on, and the end will be reached. 

2. We have now a wide range of the very best 
kinds of Sunday-school manuals. Let them be 
intelligently used. 

3. Let us follow the better methods of day-school 
instruction. As people get better educated gener- 
ally, they naturally demand better training in 
religion. 

4, Let us cultivate a public opinion among our 
Unitarian fathers and mothers that shall give us the 
necessary home backing. 

5. Let the ministers do more. The minister 
should take the lead, and vitalize the work at 
every point. 

6. With increased devotion and preparation on 

1 The special Scheme of Graded Study proposed by 


Mr. Horton was explained in No. 10 of Every Orner 
SunpDaAy, p. 80. 


the part of our teachers, and more conscientiousness 
and co-operation on the part of parents, we ‘shall 
make this graded plan a sure success.. 

Mr. E. A. Whitman, the president of the Union, 
gave his cordial assent to what Mr. Horton said, 
and spoke of the failure to do good work on account 
of the extreme individualism which prevails in our 
Sunday-schools. We need co-operation, system, and 
unity of aim. 

Mrs. Kate G. Wells thoroughly indorsed the phi- 
losophy of Mr. Horton’s paper. She thought Uni- 
tarians were too timid, too much wedded to old 
ways of doing things, very much afraid of being 
regarded as not emotional enough. Her reasons 
for favoring the graded system were : — 

1. It makes all who take part in it think on 
religious subjects in an orderly way. Our children 
are taught, by Emerson and others, that religion is 
intuition and emotion, and they need to be trained 
to see that it is knowledge also; ideas and principles 
to be studied and thought about and thoroughly 
acquired. 

2. It is especially necessary that girls should 
apprehend religious truth on this side; that is, the 
side of ideas and principles. Otherwise, as they 
become women, and are asked to consider religious 
questions and are called upon to act with reference 
to matters that relate to religion, they will be 
unfitted for these tasks. Women who have never 
been trained to think on religion will mistake fanati- 
cism for enthusiasm. 

8. In the graded system there is a place for ethics, 
We cannot, however strongly we may desire it, 
teach ethics in the public schools. But somewhere, 
surely, we must teach it, and we must give to our 
children systematic ethical instruction. The Sunday- 
school is at present the only place where this impor- 
tant work can be done. i 

4, By a graded system of study, teaching in the 
Sunday-school acquires dignity. It is respected; 
which cannot be said of much of the work that is 
done by our present haphazard method. 

Mrs. Wells closed by outlining the various grades 
of studies in accordance with the stages in the child’s 
development, beginning with pictures and memory 
passages, proceeding to anecdotes and simple char- 
acter lessons, then to manuals that meet the demands 
of the knowing and reasoning faculties, and from 
these to books that teach loyalty and liberality, — 
loyalty to our own faith and true liberality towards 
those of other faiths. Then, out of our classes of 
older pupils let us train our Sunday-school teachers. 
Some kind of normal-class instruction is indispen- 
sable. 

Mr. Robert C. Metcalf, one of the Supervisors of 
the Boston Public Schools, after saying a hearty 
Amen to all that Mr. Horton had said, remarked 
that under the graded system a new Sunday- 
school officer would be required; namely, an 
executive officer. The superintendent of instruc- 
tion should be the minister. He should have the 
general oversight and direction of the teaching, and 


carry on every Sunday a sort of peripatetic normal - 


school, going from class to class to suggest, counsel, 
and inspire. The executive officer, relieved of all 
this care of the teaching, should look after all the 
details of the school exercises, have eare of the 
discipline, and in every way relieve the superinten- 
dent of instruction of labors that interfere with the 
prosecution of his teaching work. In some forma 


Sunday-school normal class, or normal-school in-— 


struction, is absolutely necessary. 


Mr. Horton replied to the question, Would you. 


pass your pupils on from teacher to teacher? that 
he should retain as much of the present method of 


class-division as was needed to maintain loyalty of - 


pupils to teacher. 
Mrs. Frances E. Colburn said the graded plan 
had proved a success in Hopedale. She would pass. 


pupils on from one teacher to another, because some _ 


teachers can take up one topic better than another, . 
and interest pupils in some one line of instruction 
more than in any other. We must remember, too, 


that spiritual development does not begin in the ear- - 


. printing, some of the readers in the Rocky Mountains 
_ may be interested to know we have here a native of that 


lier years of childhood, and so we should not pre- 
maturely call children’s attention to the higher spirit- _ 
ual truths, vay 
Rev. W. H. Savary thought teachers’ meetings — 
were unnecessary under any system, since teachers — 
could now find so much help from books, and so — 
could prepare their lessons by themselves. He 
said that until pupils leave the Primary Department — 
it is better to keep them under the same teacher. __ 
Mrs. Wells would have as much variety in the — 
teaching force of a Sunday-school as there is in that 
of the day-school. 7 
Rey. Charles G. Ames emphasized the need of — 
parental attention to the religious nurture of chil- — 
dren. We need more men-teachers. At present, 
the Sunday-school is trying to fly on one wing. — 
Then we should seek for our teachers the most in- 
structed minds,—the most highly trained intelli- 
gence that is available. Teachers who are young, — 
inexperienced, and not well informed in the subjects 
which they have to teach, should give place to those 
of maturer minds and larger experience. It is a 
pity if the mature intelligence of our churches — 
has lost the sense of its responsibility towards the — 
young. The speaker rejoiced in all the progress in 
Sunday-school work which he saw going on. 
Rev. G. M. Bodge pleaded for more recognition of — 
the value of a teacher’s personal influence. . 
Mr. Ames said that he had nothing against those 
young teachers who were doing faithful work in the — 
Sunday-school; but he wanted to see more of the - 
riper and older intelligence of the church engaged — 
in this service. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue record of attendance at the Unitarian Sun- 
day-school in Arlington, Mass., for the year 1888 — 
shows that thirty-seven scholars were present every — 
Sunday, and five others were absent but once. The 
attendance of teachers was also exceptionally good, 
several not having been absent at all, and others but — 
once or twice. Mr. H. H. Ceiley, who gave the — 
scholars their prizes for good attendance, has been — 
Superintendent of the School for twelve years. Dur-— 
ing all these years he has been absent only six times, _ 
and then on account of illness. As the ARLINGTON 
ApvocaTE (to which we are indebted for these sta- 
tistics) remarks : — 

“It is not generally realized what a sacrifice of time 
and personal ease and comfort this means. There are : 
few persons in any community willing to devote them- 
selves so completely to this kind of work.” 


From Dundee, Scotland, Rev. Henry Williamson 
the Pastor of the Unitarian Church writes :— 

Dear Mr. Spauupine: —We have found the Christ- — 
mas Service you sent us very helpful. We used it on the 
last Sunday of the year. One of our scholars took the 
solo in one of the carols very successfully. That was 
the first solo ever given in that church during service. 
Then the little sketch respecting the visits of Santa Claus, 
in successive numbers of Every OraER SuNDAY, has 
been utilized, and a moderately successful performance 
was given at our Sunday-school Festival. The part of 
the mother in the piece was taken by Jeanie Lawson, 
whom I specially mention because she was born of Uni- 
tarian parents, somewhere near Boulder, Colorado. She 
is now an orphan. Perhaps, if you think this worth 


region. Yours faithfully, ¥ 


HENRY WILLIAMSON. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. — 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cenis a year; but subscribers residi 
jn the Boston postal district must send twenty cen 
_additional for postage. . All members of Sunday-schoo 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 
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